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THE ALDINE. 



princely houses, no such awakening as was there wit- 
nessed could ever have taken place. Liberal princes 
like the Medici may appreciate and encourage artists, 
but it is only among an essentially free people that 
such artists can be produced in the profusion, or 
recognized with the enthusiasm witnessed at Flor- 
ence. It was the free Florentine merchants whose 
commerce was with all the world ; who had credits in 
every -city ; who, like the merchant-princes of our own 
day, valued wealth chiefly for the power it gave ; it 
was they whose liberality and broad culture made 
possible and gave effect to the generous and enlight- 
ened plans of the princes, who were their leaders rather 
than their rulers. It has been the effect of foreign 
commerce in all ages to make men cosmopolitan, 
to expand their ideas, to lead them to appreciate the 
value and encourage the labors of men of science and 
of genius ; and it is to this spirit of commerce that we 
owe the Florence of to-day with its store of treasures 
gathered through the ages. — Sidney Grey. 
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HORATIO STONE, THE SCULPTOR. 



The death of this great sculptor, a few months 
since, in Carrara, Italy, recalls to mind a pleasant 
association with him in the literary and art circles in 
Washington, two or three, years ago. At the well- 
known and popular literary reunions at the resi- 
dence of Hon. Horatio King, and at the art recep- 
tions given on Capitol Hill at the cottage homes of 
the Loomis brothers (professors both) — we often 
met ; and on two or three occasions Dr. Stone read 
beautiful and learned papers upon ancient and 
modern art. These essays were written in chaste 
and beautiful language, breathing the truest inspira- 
tion of art. Yet the natural timidity of Dr. Stone 
was so great that he read with the utmost difficulty. 
And when, upon one occasion, he attempted an im- 
promptu speech, in reply to a vote of thanks tendered 
him by a gratified audience, his embarrassment was 
painful in the extreme. Indeed I do not believe he 
could have possibly brought his remarks to any defi- 
nite ending, had not Professor Loomis taken pity on 
him and helped him out of his dilemma, by speaking 
for him in a jocular way. 

Dr. Stone's heart and life were entirely devoted to 
art. Being a bachelor, and possessed of a shrinking 
nature, art became to him wife, family and home. 
He had a jealous dread of witnessing any desecration 
of the mistress he worshiped, and consequently often 
suffered tortures when commissions for fine works 
were awarded to incompetent hands. There is no 
doubt that this jealousy was more for the sake of art 
alone than on any consideration of self, though his 
disappointments often made him morbid and sour. 
But his works, now standing in the Capitol, the life- 
size statues of Hancock and Hamilton, in the old 
hall of the House, and the exquisite model of the 
statue of Colonel Baker, in the Library of Congress, 
are alone sufficient to immortalize his name. These 
are considered the finest works in the Capitol, and 
there are many fine ones there, with a few that deserve 
not their exalted places. The last work of Dr. 
Stone's is a life-size copy of this model of Colonel 
and Senator Baker, which will soon reach our city. 

In a letter from Dr. Stone, a few years since, he 
wrote that his first large work in sculpture was a 
monument to his mother, who, he said, was his first 
preceptor in art. This work consists of four figures 
— the angel and the three women at the sepulchre ; 
and, judging from what we see here of his work, it 
must be exceedingly beautiful. His portrait busts 
are, of Hamilton, in the New York Library; of 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, 
at Union League Club, New York ; of Senator Ben- 
ton, in possession of Gen. Fremont; of Col. Mc- 
Comb, of Wilmington, Delaware; of Edwin M. 
Stanton; of Hon. Fred. P. Stanton; of Professor 
Morse, and of Chief Justice Taney. There are also a 
colossal statue of Senator Benton, in plaster, in the 
basement of the Capitol ; . a colossal alto-relievo of 
Justice Taney, in possession of Mrs. Eames, of 
Washington; a medallion of General Houston, 
of Texas ; besides other medallions and models. 



Dr. Stone's ideal works are the statues of " Corinne 
at Rome," now in New York; "Beatrice Unveiling 
to Dante," in the possession of Col. McComb, of 
Wilmington, Delaware; "Faith," in bronze, in the 
cathedral at Williamsburg ; monument to the wife of 
ex-Senator Foster, of Norwich, Conn., consisting 
of six figures in ascension ; a colossal bust of 
"Corinne," at Union League, New York ; a magnifi- 
cent bust of "Moses," and a marble vase, "Ecce 
Homo," owned by Hon. Thomas B. Bryan, of 
Highland Place, in Washington; marble vase, 
"Triumph of Genius," in Rutgers Female College, 
New York ; with the prototypes of each of the above, 
several feet in height, in bronze, with the figures in 
bass-relief; and the marble and bronze statues of 
"Uncle Sam." 

The "Corinne" and "Beatrice" are wonderful 
samples of ideal beauty and poetical conception. The 
latter represents the divine maiden at the moment 
when, responding to the heavenly ones, she turns 
aside her veil : 

" Turn, Beatrice ! " was their song ; "O turn 
Thy saintly sight on this thy faithful one, 
Who to behold thee, many a wearisome pace 
Hath measured. Gracious at our prayer vouchsafe 
Unveil to him thy cheeks, that he may mark 
Thy sacred beauty now concealed." 

"O splendor! 
O sacred light eternal ! Who is he 
So pale with musing in Pierian shades, 
Or with that fount so lavishly imbued, 
Whose spirit should not fail him in the essay 
To represent thee such as thou didst seem 
When under cope of the still chiming heavens 
Thou gavest to open, air thy charms revealed." 

The face is divine, though imbued rather with the 
strength and devotion of a woman purified by a 
knowledge of the woes of the universe, than with the 
beauty of an untried nature. The drapery is perfect, 
— the folds hanging so softly that one feels as though 
they would crush together in the hand ; and the entire 
effect of the figure is to lift one far above the petty 
annoyances of life, into a region of purity and peace. 

Indeed, Dr. Stone was acknowledged by all to be a 
master in his art. No stiffness is ever discernible, 
either in the features or drapery of his figures : all is 
expressive, natural, flowing and life-like. Every de- 
tail is treated with the utmost delicacy, and nothing 
clumsy ever came from his hands. The veins in the 
hand, the wrinkles in the clothing, and the very sheen 
of the silk stockings, are always natural as if painted 
in colors ; while the expression of the face is never 
wanting and invariably pleasing. 

But his work on earth is done. His hands lie cold 
and idle by his side ; and his once teeming brain, 
rich with the most beautiful fancies, is chilled forever 
by the hand of death. 

'Tis sad to think that Genius' eye 
Beneath sealed lids must e'er grow dim : 

That the strong arms no more may try 
To work the soul's behests for him. 

That never more, ah, never more, 

Upon this earth which is so fair, 
On mountain, river, sea or shore, 

His form shall meet us anywhere. 

That stars may shine and rivers roll, 
And clouds pour down their bounteous rain, 

But far beyond our weak control 
His path leads — where we look in vain. 

Far higher, deeper mysteries 
Than lurk within the marble's heart, 

Engage his sojil in yonder skies, 
Where God is more than highest art. — 

Where longings that we can not still, 

And hopes we never here can reach, 
No more may wreck the Wayward will, 

No more their bitter griefs may teach. — 

But where true genius finds its goal — 

Its recognition, deep and high, 
And through eternity the soul 

May meet an answering sympathy. 



They say that he is dead : but no ! 

While the unchanging marbles stand 
Beneath yon glittering dome of snow, 

He still belongs to this, our land. 

He still is seen, and known by all ; 

He lives and breathes among us yet ;. 
While haply o'er some souls the thrall f" 

Is thrown, of deep and sad regret. — 

Regret that he whose genius lives 

Is far away in human sense, 
Where he can say not he forgives, 

Where comes no mortal recompense. 

And we who still are dwellers here 
Will ponder with a tenderer thought, 

Breathing the higher atmosphere 
Of genius, which his life hath wrought. 

We gaze on Beatrice's face 

Unveiling to her faithful one, 
And all her grace in silence trace 

When thinking on the artist gone. 

And fair Corinne, of Italy, — 

The burning improvisatrice — 
In saddest tears we look on thee, 

Namesake of her of olden Greece. 

For he who caused the stone to breathe, 

And gave thee an immortal form, 
Though crowned with heaven's unfading wreath, 

Is lost to every earthly charm. 

Yet rest thee, rest thee, weary one ! 

After all toiling cometh calm. 
No more for thee the burning sun 

With far mirage of cooling palm ; 

But thou hast found the wished-for goal 

Where palms are green eternally, 
And where th' out-reachings of the soul 

Bud, flower and fruit diumally. 

And so, great sculptor, fare thee well ! 

Thou'rt free from toil and sad distrust. 
The soul is calm where thou dost dwell : 

For thy poor body, " dust to dust ! " 

Here, where these forms of modern art 

In halls of splendid silence dwell, 
We think of thee with heavy heart, 

And give to thee one long farewell. 

And while these forms still charm the earth, 
And while the sculptor's art is known, 

Our land will honor still the birth 
And genius of Horatio Stone ! 

— Mrs. Mary E. Nealy. 



"THE BLACKSMITH'S SHOP." 



To any one at all familiar with country village life 
this engraving will need no commendation, so faithful 
is it to the original, which is to be found in every 
hamlet of the country, in every particular. Note the 
attitude of the horses compelled to wait the pleasure 
of the slow-motioned if industrious smith. The gray 
has evidently been there before and knows how to be 
patient; while the dark one is of more impetuous 
nature and does not so easily brook delay. All the 
accessories of the picture are portrayed with equal 
truth : the hens, the dog, the smith himself, busy over 
his old-fashioned forge ; the anvil and every detail 
shows careful study as well as skillful handling. 

The original from which our engraving is made is 
the property of Mr. M. Mitchell, a Broad Street 
broker, who, like many of his fellow-members of the 
board, has not only an appreciation for art, but a pa- 
triotic desire to encourage American artists. The 
painting is the work of Mr. J. H. Dolph, whose stu- 
dio is at No. 1 151 Broadway, a native of Washington 
County, New York, still young enough to have, we 
trust, a long and honorable career before him, although 
he has painted long enough to have made a reputation 
as a painter of animals, after having previously done 
good work as a painter both of portraits and of land- 
scapes. Mr. Dolph is a pupil of Louis Van Kuyck, 
of Antwerp, and, better yet, a close and conscientious 
student of nature. Very wisely, too, as we think, he 
declines to enter the field of animal portraiture — pre- 
ferring to carry out his own ideas untrammeled by the 
orders of a patron. We look forward to a brilliant 
future for Mr. Dolph. 



